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THE  GIANTS  OF  YUCCA  BASIN 


Anything  in  long  doses — ^say  a pre- 
scription of  from  April  26  to  May  5 — 
will  be  just  too  much,  and  that  must 
include  Las  Vegas,  Nevada.  So,  the 
would-be  atomic  bomb-watchers,  while 
chewing  nails  and  counting  resources, 
were  calling  “Operation  Cue”  some- 
thing of  an  overdose. 

Just  about  everybody,  discouraged 
or  not,  agreed  on  one  thing:  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  knew  its 
business  well.  Such  men  as  James  E. 
Reeves,  Test  Manager;  Dr.  Gordon  M. 
Dunning,  Atomic  Energy  Commission; 
and  Dr.  Alvin  C.  Graves,  Scientific 
Advisor  to  the  Test  Manager,  were 
not  guessing.  They  weren’t  gambling. 
When  they  made  moves,  theirs  were 
the  certain  hands  of  surgeons. 

These  atomic  observers,  just  as 
everybody  else,  had  read  much  in  the 
way  of  speculation  about  the  dangers 
of  atomic  tests  to  our  national  health. 
Civil  Defense  Directors  should  know 
some  facts  about  this,  and  as  we  see 
it,  here  are  the  facts. 

The  Nevada  Test  Site  is  about  65 
miles  northwest  of  Las  Vegas,  Nevada, 
and  covers  an  area  roughly  40  x 16 
miles.  It  adjoins  the  U.  S.  Air  Force 
Las  Vegas  Bombing  and  Gunnery 
Range,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission’s Camp  Mercury.  To  the 
South  is  the  U.  S.  Army’s  Camp  Des- 
ert Rock.  Yucca  Basin,  where  most 
shots  are  fired  (some  are  fired  on 
Frenchman  Flat),  is  a dry  lake  bed 
and  desert,  Joshua-treed  valley  sur- 
rounded by  arid,  treeless  mountains. 

Permanent  construction  on  the  site 
cost  the  taxpayers  about  ten-and-one- 
half  million  dollars,  and  this  cost  did 
not  include  test  structures,  equipment, 
or  other  facilities  in  the  forward  “fir- 
ing” areas.  In  Yucca  Basin  there  are 
ten  firing  areas,  some  under  develop- 
ment. Here  “shots”  are  made  by  air 
drop,  tower,  surface  and  sub-surface. 


An  estimated  development  cost  for  a 
single  firing  area  is  one  million  dol- 
lars. Each  firing  area  is  equipped  with 
several  instrument  stations  in  addi- 
tion to  many  temporary  stations,  and 
test  structures  used  for  one  shot  only, 
or  at  most,  for  a single  series.  IMost 
stations  receive  power,  telephone  com- 
munications, and  timing  signals  from 
permanent  local  distribution  points 
within  firing  areas. 

You  have  seen  remarkable  pictures 
of  buildings  being  blown  apart  by  an 
atomic  bomb.  The  cameras  used  to 
take  these  pictures  are  housed  in 
large,  underground  bunkers  or  block 
houses,  which  also  contain  many  other 
recording  instruments. 

The  brain  center  of  the  Nevada 
Test  Site  is  the  Control  Point.  From 
this  Control  Point,  scientists  can  see 
either  into  the  Frenchman  Flat  area 
or  Yucca  Basin.  From  it  run  the 
many  communication  lines  and  chan- 
nels required  for  receiving  informa- 
tion and  passing  orders  in  the  control 
of  a big  operation.  There  are  long 
distance  telephone  lines  and  teletype 
circuits  to  receive  information  from 
and  provide  information  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  as  well  as  scientific  labo- 
ratories. As  many  as  one  hundred 
aircraft  are  controlled  here.  An  instru- 
ment known  as  a “Sequence  Timer” 
controls  experiments.  All  instruments 
closer  than  seven  miles  to  a shot  are 
remotely  operated. 

The  weather,  of  course,  is  highly 
important  and  has  been  the  subject 
of  many  discussions.  The  control 
center  in  Yucca  Pass  has  weather  in- 
formation feeding  into  it  from  a 
weather  center  at  Camp  IMercury 
which  receives  information  from  all 
over  the  world  through  the  U.  S.  Air 
Forces  Weather  Service  and  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  Network,  as  well  as 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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Values  of  a Nevada  Site 

Prior  to  the  1955  test  series  it  was 
estimated  by  the  .Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission that  the  Nevada  Test  Sites 
have  just  about  doubled  the  rate  of  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  in  the  fields  of 
weapon  design  and  weapon  effects. 

The  values  of  the  Nevada  Test  Site 
to  national  atomic  programs  have  been 
summarized  as  follows: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission:  “The 
value  of  a continental  site  is  quickly 
proved  by  examination  of  the  test 
schedules,  the  significant  value  of  each 
test,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
virtual  impossibility  of  carrying  out 
all  these  schedules  at  these  rates  at  an 
extracontinental  site. 

The  Armed  Services:  “Certain  mili- 
tary effects  experiments  can  only  be 
conducted  in  the  Pacific,  and  certain 
experiments  to  be  meaningful  can  only 
be  conducted  on  land  masses  typical  of 
continents.  ^Military  assistance  to  the 
AFC  in  Nevada  is  less  in  total  scope 
and  much  more  easily  provided.  Ne- 
vada provides  troop  indoctrination  to 
larger  numbers  of  troops.  Nevada  pro- 
vides a degree  of  flexibility  not  avail- 
able in  the  Pacific,  thus  affording  major 
advantages  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  economy,  wider  participation 
by  military  commands,  and  ease  of 
e.xecution  and  support.” 

Civil  Effects:  “For  reasons  of  econ- 
omy, convenience,  and  ground  surface 
available  the  non-military  Federal 
agencies  can  best  accomplish  their  in- 
vestigations in  structural  and  func- 
tional design,  materials  and  equipment, 
and  biological  effects  at  a continental 
test  side.  The  FCD.A  has  attested 
many  times  to  the  value  of  its  test  and 
demonstration  programs  in  Nevada 
in  stimulating  public  interest  in  na- 
tional civil  defense  planning.  FCD.A 
considers  it  most  important  to  carry 
out  biomedical  e.xperiments,  public 
demonstrations,  structure  and  equip- 
ment testing,  and  training  programs." 
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ON  WARNING  TIME" 


During  the  recent  “Operation  Cue” 
in  Nevada,  the  State  and  Territorial 
Civil  Defense  Directors  were  given  a 
statement  on  warning  time  and  air 
intelligence  by  Maj.  Gen.  Kenneth  P. 
Bergquist,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff, 
Operations,  Continental  Air  Defense 
Command. 

The  question  was  asked  of  General 
Bergquist,  “What  information  besides 
warnings  will  the  Director  and  Con- 
trol Center  release  for  dissemination 
by  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Adminis- 
tration attack  warning  officer?” 

Said  the  General,  “Here  we  get  into 
rather  delicate  judgment  as  to  what 
information  might  well  be  worse  than 
no  information.  First,  let  me  reiterate 
our  oft  repeated  statement  as  to  warn- 
ing time.  You  all  want — and  we  would 
like  to  be  able  to  give  you — specific 
warning  time  for  each  major  city  or 
likely  target.  That  would  require  a 
perfect  detection,  identification,  and 
tracking  system.  We  are  far  from 
having  it  now  and  we  cannot  see  a 
perfect  system  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. The  probable  time  of  attack  of 
a particular  target,  based  upon  the 
detection  of  an  enemy  flight,  is  of 
questionable  value  since  at  the  present 
time  there  is  no  assurance  that  other 
flights,  not  detected,  are  not  closer  to 
the  target  area.  For  the  same  general 
reason — that  is,  the  limited  capabili- 
ties of  the  present  air  defense  system 
— selective  warnings  within  division 
sectors  are  not  feasible.  In  fact — as 
many  of  you  know — our  standard 
operating  procedure,  for  at  least  the 
first  raid,  calls  for  all  divisions  to 
declare  at  least  warning  yellow  when 
any  one  division  declares  either  yellow 
or  red  warning.  As  our  system  is  im- 
proved, it  may  be  feasible  to  furnish 
more  specific  information  upon  which 
Civil  Defense  officials  can  base  selec- 
tive actions. 
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Now,  as  to  dissemination  of  division 
control  center  information  by  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration 
attack  warning  officer.  The  U.  S.  Air 
Force — Federal  Civil  Defense  Admin- 
istration agreement  of  April  1952 
states  that  the  Air  Defense  Command, 
“will  provide  necessary  intelligence  to 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration 
liaison  officers  for  dissemination  to 
their  respective  FCDA  regional  direc- 
tors and  key  civil  defense  officials  to 
assure  successful  accomplishment  of 
civil  defense  responsibilities.” 

“Necessary  Intelligence”  is  inter- 
preted by  Continental  Air  Defense 
Command  to  mean  the  position,  head- 
ing, and  speed  of  a known  hostile  force. 
This  information  by  definition  would 
be  made  available  only  after  a warning 
condition  has  been  declared.  We  feel 
that  pre-warning  information  or  strate- 
gic intelligence  should  not  be  released 
from  the  division  control  center  since 
such  information  fed  into  low  echelon 
civil  channels  and  given  piecemeal 
interpretation  by  untrained  personnel, 
could  well  have  disastrous  results.  I 
would  like  to  assure  you,  however,  that 
Continental  Air  Defense  Command 
will  call  a warning  whenever  the  scales 
of  probability  are  tipped  in  favor  of 
an  attack. 

On  the  basis  of  these  agreements 
and  policies.  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Administration  is  embarking  upon  a 
program  to  determine  exactly  what  in- 
formation should  be  passed,  and 
when.” 

DANGER  IN  YOUR  STREETS 

There  is  a story  which  illustrates  a 
danger.  It  seems  there  was  a ship 
floundering  about  in  an  ocean  storm. 
The  captain  wasn’t  too  sure  of  his 
navigator,  but  the  navigator  was 
mighty  sure  of  himself.  The  captain 
asked  him  if  he  really  knew  this  part 
of  the  ocean. 

“I’ll  say  I do,”  he  said.  “I  know 
every  reef  and  rock  in  it.” 

Just  then,  there  was  a grinding 
crash  as  if  the  whole  bottom  of  the 
ship  was  being  scraped  away. 

With  a note  of  triumph  in  his  voice, 
the  navigator  turned  to  the  captain 
and  said,  “See!  There’s  one  now.” 

The  moral  of  that  story,  gentlemen, 
is  that  it  takes  no  wisdom,  and  can  do 
no  good  to  recognize  danger  only  when 
it  is  in  your  streets,  but  it  does  take 
foresight,  leadership,  courage,  and 
good  common  sense  to  take  action  in 
time. — Gen.  B.  W.  Chidlaw. 


"THE  LONG  PULL" 

Recently,  the  mayors  of  major 
American  cities  and  other  local  govern- 
ing executives  were  given  a briefing  in 
Washington  on  national  security. 
Among  speakers  was  Admiral  Arthur 
Radford,  Chairman — Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  who  reviewed  briefly  the  impact 
of  the  Soviet  threat  upon  United  States 
guide  lines  for  military  planning. 

“No  longer  is  North  America  an 
island  protected  by  friendly  ocean  and 
Polar  barriers,”  the  Admiral  said.  “Air 
is  a medium  which  will  serve  as  a 
thoroughfare,  not  only  for  the  peaceful 
flights  of  Commerce  but  also  for  the 
destructive  flights  of  an  aggressor  who 
would  destroy  or  control  us  if  he  could. 
And  we  know  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
increasing  its  stockpile  of  atomic 
bombs  and  that  it  already  has  the 
ability  to  deliver  them  over  American 
cities.” 

He  added:  “As  you  can  see,  military 
planners  are  confronted  with  what,  in 
essence,  is  a double-barreled  prepared- 
ness problem.  We  must  be  ready  for 
tremendous  counteroffensive  blows  in 
event  of  a global  war  initiated  by  the 
Soviet  Bloc;  and  we  must  be  ready  for 
lesser  military  actions  in  hot  spots 
created  by  local  Communist  aggres- 
sions. 

“To  meet  the  continuing  threat,  two 
basic  decisions  have  been  made.  The 
first  decision  was  to  base  our  defense 
program  on  ‘Preparations  for  the  long 
pull.’  The  second  was  to  maintain  ‘a 
great  capacity’  to  retaliate  by  means 
and  at  places  of  our  choosing.  These 
two  decisions  are  cornerstones  to  our 
defense  programming. 

“The  first  decision  concerning 
‘preparations  for  the  long  pull’  meant 
that  our  Government  felt  it  could  not 
have  a sound  military  establishment 
if  the  armed  services  were  to  be  ‘princes 
today  and  paupers  tomorrow.’ 

“The  second  decision  about  ‘a  great 
capacity’  signified  that  in  our  defense 
planning,  we  would  regard  it  as  neces- 
sary to  have  a capacity  to  retaliate,  if 
need  be,  at  the  proper  place  by  what- 
ever military  means  are  best  suited  to 
the  situation  at  the  time.  If  con- 
fronted by  hostile  aggression,  we  do 
not  intend  to  let  the  enemy  pick  only 
those  places  and  battle  conditions 
which  are  best  suited  to  him. 

“Thus,  as  you  can  see,  we  are  not 
depending  exclusively  upon  any  one 
weapon,  or  any  one  service,  nor  are 
we  anticipating  one  kind  of  a war. 
The  long-range  guidelines  for  our  se- 
curity place  increased  emphasis  on 
land-  and  carrier-based  airpower,  and 
on  the  integration  of  nuclear  weapons 
( Continued  on  page  6) 


BERKS  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  GETS  AWARD 


(Reading  Times  Photo) 

A good  citi::enj  a good  civil  defense  leader.  Col.  Stoiidt  presents  Mrs.  Marguerite 
Osman  the  Good  Citizen  Azvard  of  1955. 


WELCOME,  NEW  DIRECTORS! 


The  Good  Citizen  Award  of  1955 
was  presented  on  May  13  to  Mrs. 
[Marguerite  Voss  Osman,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Berks  County  Civil 
Defense  Council  by  JMeade  Camp,  Sons 
of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War. 
Col.  C.  Leroy  Stoudt  made  the  presen- 
tation before  400  persons  in  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Hotel,  Reading. 

Mrs.  Osman  is  the  first  woman  to 
earn  the  Meade  Camp  Award  and  re- 
ceived it  “in  recognition  of  her  un- 
tiring efforts  in  the  interest  of  Civil 
Defense.” 

[Mrs.  Osman  was  appointed  Execu- 
tive Secretary  to  the  Berks  Civil  De- 
fense Council  early  in  1951.  In  World 
War  I she  was  an  American  Red  Cross 
worker  in  charge  of  providing  gar- 
ments for  refugees  and  purchasing 
material  for  surgical  dressings  and  hos- 
pital clothes.  She  aided  the  organiza- 
tion of  a Civil  Defense  Program  in 
Berks  County  during  World  War  II. 
and  also  headed  a salvage  program, 
collecting  waste  fats,  waste  paper, 
and  tin  cans. 

Also  in  World  War  II,  [Mrs.  Osman 
assisted  in  the  organization  of  Civil 
Defense  programs  in  a 13-county  dis- 
trict of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

The  Berks  County  Civil  Defense  or- 
ganization is  highly  regarded  through- 
out the  Commonwealth,  due  in  great 
measure  to  Mrs.  Osman’s  energetic 
and  highly  capable  efforts.  At  the 
recent  “Operation  Cue”  test  at  Nevada, 
five  members  of  the  Berks  organiza- 
tion participated  with  the  Eield 
Exercise  Teams.  At  the  request  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  Eederal  Civil  De- 
fense Administration,  Mrs.  Osman  has 
in  the  past  many  times  volunteered  her 
services  for  Civil  Defense  at  a national 
level.  The  Commonwealth  sends  its 
heartiest  congratulations  to  Mrs.  Os- 
man for  her  receipt  of  this  well- 
deserved  award. 


GOC  LEADER  TO  RETIRE 

General  B.  W.  Chidlaw,  Comman- 
der-in-Chief  of  Continental  Air  Defense 
Command  (CON  AD)  and  military 
leader  of  the  nation’s  growing  Ground 
Observer  Corps,  retired  from  active 
military  service  on  May  31,  1955. 

In  so  doing.  General  Chidlaw  con- 
cluded a long,  brilliant  military  career 
covering  a period  of  more  than  36 
years.  He  has  been  the  chief  of 
CONAD  for  four  years. 


It  will  be  a policy  in  the  future  to 
publish  names  of  newly-appointed 
Civil  Defense  Directors  in  The  Key- 
stone Defender.  These  people  will, 
at  the  same  time,  be  placed  on  our 
subscription  list.  Here  are  recent  ap- 
pointments made  by  Governor  Leader 
as  called  for  in  Section  7 of  the  State 
Council  of  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1951 
(Public  Law  28); 

Eastern  Area: 

Stephen  Nachisty,  419  Buttonwood 
St.,  North  Catasauqua,  Pa.;  Philip 
[Moll,  R.  D.  #3,  Nazareth,  Pa.;  Ered 
Michael,  R.  D.  #2,  Northampton, 
Pa.;  John  Armstrong,  2058  Butler 
Pike,  Conshohocken,  Pa.;  David  J. 
Burns,  Audubon,  Pa.;  Wm.  Moyer, 
R.  D.  #1,  Pittston,  Pa.;  Wayne  N. 
Heist,  R.  D.  #1,  Eleetwood,  Pa.; 
Lloyd  L.  Clemens,  West  Leesport,  Pa.; 
Earl  L.  Rhoads,  R.  D.  #1,  Fleetwood, 
Pa.;  Howard  S.  Pennypacker,  Gay  and 
Morris  Sts.,  Phoenixville,  Pa.;  Jerome 
H.  Taylor,  Chalfont,  Pa.;  C.  Arthur 
Ridge,  Erwinna,  Pa.;  Rev.  Robert  A. 
Laubach,  Main  St„  Richlandtown,  Pa. 

Central  Area; 

George  L.  Michaels,  Walnut  St., 
Wiconisco,  Pa.;  James  M.  Kemmler, 


Alexandria,  Pa.;  Jacob  George,  Eliza- 
beth St.,  Houtzdale,  Pa.;  Chas.  E. 
Pringle,  R.  D.  #1,  Mill  Hall,  Pa.; 
[Mark  Goodhart,  Walnut  Bottom,  Pa.; 
Franklin  A.  Clapper,  Saxton.  Pa.: 
Arthur  Vaughn,  Box  59,  Cresson,  Pa.: 
Eugene  G.  Schrader,  1800  Bedford 
St.,  Johnstown,  Pa.;  Wm.  T.  Smith. 
Box  346A,  Middletown,  Pa.;  Leo  U. 
Rockwell,  202  Pine  St.,  Towanda,  Pa.: 
James  Tracy,  754  S.  [\lain  St.,  Athens, 
Pa.;  Reginald  H.  IMiller,  121  E.  [Main 
St.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.;  Edw.  A.  Carl, 
Camp  Hill,  Pa. 

Western  Area: 

Clair  N.  Gartley,  Box  9,  Edmon, 
Pa.;  Joseph  G.  Fox,  Seneca,  I’a.;  John 
Buck,  Jr.,  Webster,  Pa.;  Frank  E. 
Baker,  412  Joseph  St.,  Sunset  \’alley, 
Irwin,  Pa.;  James  M.  Quinn,  Windber, 
Pa.;  Harold  Kuhlman,  R.  D.  4^6. 
Somerset,  Pa.;  Geo.  L.  Schwab,  R.  1). 
#1,  Titusville,  Pa.;  Phillip  Headley, 
Patterson  Rd.,  Aliquippa,  Pa.;  J.  J. 
Butler,  Municipal  Bldg.,  Braddock 
Ave.,  Braddock,  Pa.;  Raymond  I. 
Gray,  1117  North  Av'e.,  Blawnox,  Pa.; 
Wm.  B.  Massalsky,  R.  D.  :^2,  Apollo. 
Pa.;  Howard  Hayes,  Main  St.,  Youngs- 
town, Pa.;  Albert  Fleck,  Harrisv'llo, 
Pa. 
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WHAT  CIVIL  DEFENSE  MEANS  TO  ME 

By  Elsie  L.  Catlett 


(Editor’s  Note:  Miss  Catlett,  age  17, 
a resident  of  York,  wrote  this  article  for 
the  recent  VFW  essay  contest.  It  is  printed 
through  courtesy  of  Harvey  E.  Swartz, 
Deputy  Civil  Defense  Director  of  York.) 

Picture  to  yourself,  huddled  to- 
gether watching  and  tending  a bright, 
burning  fire  in  front  of  their  cave, 
three  or  four  families,  waiting  for  the 
men  to  return  with  some  food.  As 
primitive  as  the  caveman  himself  is 
this  form  of  civil  defense.  IMuch  dif- 
ferent from  our  present  day  complex 
system  of  defense;  and  yet,  basically 
the  same,  we  find  the  concept  of  Civil 
Defense  is  not  new. 

Down  through  the  ages  men  have 
banded  together  for  the  defense  of 
themselves  and  the  safety  of  their 
homes. 

476  A.  D.  “Barbarians  invade 
Rome!  Stand  ready,  noble  Romans,  to 
defend  your  homeland!” — Civil  De- 
fense. 

1 775  A.  D.  “Listen,  my  children, 
and  you  shall  hear  of  the  midnight 
ride  of  Paul  Revere  . . The  whole 
story  that  follows,  although  somewhat 
fictionalized,  is  one  of  Civil  Defense. 

Then  in  the  first  World  War  in 
1914,  businessmen  spent  one  night  a 
week  walking  the  beat  with  a uni- 
formed policeman;  the  Second  World 
War  in  1941  found  housewives  and 
mothers  taking  their  places  as  neigh- 
borhood Wardens  during  daytime 
“alerts”;  and  now  the  Cold  War,  fre- 
quent outbreaks  and  far-away,  but 
ever-present  threat  of  invasion,  find 
our  defense  even  stronger.  Each  new 
threat  to  peace  and  security  has 
brought  new  and  more  complex  forms 
of  defense.  Jet  planes,  radar  and  atom 
bombs  have  made  us  realize  our  need 
for  a strong  unified  system  of  Civil 
Defense. 

Today  many  people  laugh  at  Civil 
Defense.  They  feel  it  is  an  unneces- 
sary waste  of  time  and  money.  But 
Civil  Defense  is  all  that  the  name  sig- 
nifies and  more. 

One  should  try  to  understand  what 
makes  up  our  system  of  Civil  Defense 
and  how  it  works.  Imagine  a fisher- 
man’s net;  small,  separate  ropes  tied 
together  to  form  a vast  network  which 
serves  some  useful  purpose.  Each  knot 
represents  a local  fire  department,  the 
State  Police,  parts  of  the  National 
Red  Cross,  Hospitals,  civic-minded 
people  of  the  Ground  Observer  Corps, 
the  Coast  Guard,  Telephone  Operators, 
a radar  technician,  and  many  more 
of  widely  separated  fields.  These  are 


all  tied  together  in  several  ways.  First, 
a mental  and  emotional  tie,  their  pur- 
pose in  organizing  our  great  country 
for  defense.  Second,  by  a physical  tie, 
of  railroads,  telephones  and  telegraph, 
intercommunication  systems,  radio  and 
highways. 

Now  we  have  these  people,  organiza- 
tions, departments,  railroads,  and  tele- 
phones tying  all  the  nation  into  a neat, 
compact  unit  of  defense.  One  of  the 
primary  functions  of  this  unit.  Civil 
Defense,  is  during  a disaster,  such  as 
flood,  tornado,  hurricane  or  fire.  We 
must  now  see  them  at  work. 

The  place:  Worcester,  Massachu- 

setts, a buzzing  industrial  city,  center 
of  much  of  the  commercial  and  politi- 
cal activity  of  the  State. 

The  time:  June  9,  1953,  a typical 
hot  muggy  June  day,  or  so  it  seemed. 

At  about  5 o’clock  people  were  head- 
ing home  to  relax  after  a hard  day’s 
work.  . . . Then  it  struck!  I With  all  its 
unleashed  fury,  the  tornado  left  in  its 
wake  a path  forty  miles  long  and  a 
half  mile  wide,  of  death,  injury,  de- 
struction and  chaos. 

x\s  swift  as  the  tornado  itself  was 
the  action  of  Civil  Defense  authorities. 
Hardly  had  the  storm  passed  when  help 
was  on  the  way  from  central  and 
eastern  Massachusetts.  Trained  men 
and  women  as  well  as  volunteers  were 
ready  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  help 
relieve  pain,  misery  and  shock.  They 
worked  as  telephone  operators,  first  aid 
assistants,  motor  corps  drivers,  secre- 
taries compiling  lists  of  disaster  vic- 
tims and  their  temporary  addresses. 
Men  from  the  Ground  Observer  Corps 
flew  in  medical  supplies,  blankets  and 
many  other  needed  articles. 

The  radio  was  used  to  contact  rela- 
tives of  the  unfortunate,  give  instruc- 
tions to  the  victims,  and  find  tempo- 
rary homes. 

In  time  of  war  or  threat  of  invasion 
Civil  Defense  is  prepared  to  alert  the 
entire  nation  of  the  danger  so  that 
each  person  in  the  network  may  be 
ready  and  at  his  job  to  prevent  panic 
and  unnecessary  loss  of  life. 

But  Civil  Defense  is  much  more 
than  that.  It  is  a great  moral  and  psy- 
chological force  for  our  service  men 
and  against  our  enemies. 

Put  yourself  first  in  a soldier’s  place. 
You  are  out  on  the  battlefield  fighting 
when  things  seem  hopeless.  Why  don’t 
you  give  up?  Outside  of  your  own 
company  no  one  seems  to  care.  Forget 
the  whole  thing!  . . . But  then,  what 
about  those  people  back  home,  or- 


ganized and  solidly  behind  you  in  de- 
fense of  their  country? 

Now  put  yourself  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence.  Use  all  the  imagination 
you  have  and  pretend  your  goal  is  to 
invade  the  United  States.  Look,  there 
are  most  of  the  people  organized  ef- 
ficiently, standing  ready  to  defend 
their  home  against  you  or  anyone  else 
whose  purpose  is  as  yours.  Makes  you 
feel  defeated  already,  doesn’t  it? 

Civil  Defense  is  a concept  far  greater 
than  it  appears  at  a glance.  It  is  a 
unity  of  people,  bravely  defending 
their  homes  in  time  of  war,  helping 
their  neighbors  in  time  of  disaster, 
and  courageously  supporting  the  work 
of  their  fighting  men.  It  is  a unity  of 
organizations  of  many  different  pur- 
poses, working  together  for  one  pur- 
pose. It  is  a unity  of  spirits  and  minds 
of  patriotic  people.  To  me,  that  is 
CIVIL  DEFENSE. 

History  of  Atomic  Testing 

How  many  atomic  “test  shots”  has 
the  United  States  fired  since  the  dawn 
of  the  atomic  age? 

A study  of  this  question  will  reveal 
a greater  frequency  in  recent  years. 
This  progressive  frequency,  according 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
indicates  the  great  number  of  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  and  the 
rate  at  which  such  questions  have  been 
answered. 

Here  is  the  sequence  of  atomic  tests: 

Trinity  Site,  New  Mexico,  July  1945 
(one  shot) 

Bikini  Atoll,  mid-1946  (two) 

Pacific  Proving  Ground,  spring  1948 
(three) 

Nevada  Test  Site,  winter  1951  (five) 

Pacific  Proving  Ground,  spring  1951 
(four) 

Nevada  Test  Site,  autumn  1951 
(seven) 

Nevada  Test  Site,  spring  1952  (eight) 

Pacific  Proving  Ground,  autumn  1952 
(more  than  one) 

Nevada  Test  Site,  spring  1953  (eleven) 

Pacific  Proving  Ground,  spring  1954 
(more  than  two) 

Nevada  Test  Site,  spring  1955  (The 
Teapot  series,  of  which  Operation 
Cue  was  a part)  (fourteen) 

It  is  interesting  also  to  learn  that 
in  many  cases,  additional  “shots”  were 
scheduled  during  the  course  of  a series 
— a fact  also  pointing  to  the  fruits  of 
a test  program. 

The  winnowing  out  of  test  proposals 
for  a specific  series  may  begin  a year 
in  advance,  according  to  the  Commis- 
sion. Construction  is  started  about 
eight  months  in  advance.  At  about 
five  months  programming  begins. 
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Federal  Courses  Offered 

Advanced  Civil  Defense  Courses  are 
offered  at  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Administration  Staff  College,  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan,  in  June,  July  and 
August,  1955. 

“Civil  Defense  Administration”,  to 
be  given  June  6 to  10,  July  11  to  15 
and  August  15  to  19,  is  designed  as  an 
orientation  for  Civil  Defense,  govern- 
ing officials  and  others  who  have  Civil 
Defense  responsibilities  in  various  or- 
ganizations. 

The  “Operations  Course”,  to  be 
given  August  22  to  26,  is  intended 
for  those  who  have  operational  re- 
sponsibility and  includes  a discussion 
of  operation  planning,  a map  problem 
and  a control  center  exercise. 

“Problems  of  tactical  evacuation”, 
to  be  given  July  18  to  22,  is  intended 
for  state,  county  and  city  officials  who 
have  responsibility  in  devising  evacu- 
ation plans. 

Both  the  Operations  and  Evacua- 
tion have  as  a pre-requiste  the  Admin- 
istration Course  or  its  equivalent  in 
Civil  Defense  experience.  Applicants 
may  contact  the  Director,  Staff  Col- 
lege, Federal  Civil  Defense  Adminis- 
tration, Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


Civil  Defense  Course 

A RECENT  booklet  has  been  issued  by 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administra- 
tion entitled:  “Basic  Course  for  Civil 
Defense.  An  Instructor’s  Guide”. 
This  course  covers  information  needed 
by  our  Civil  Defense  workers,  accord- 
ing to  FCDA.  It  describes  the  organi- 
zation and  operation  of  Civil  Defense 
and  explains  certain  basic  techniques 
for  survival. 

This  manual  is  divided  into  sub- 
headings called  “Sessions”.  These  sub- 
headings are  listed  as  Functions  of 
Civil  Defense;  Defense  Against  Atomic 
Attack;  Fire  Fighting  and  Rescue 
Work;  Defense  Against  Biological, 
Chemical  and  Other  Forms  of  Attack; 
and  Selecting  Your  Civil  Defense  Job. 

A basic  distribution  of  this  manual 
has  been  made  to  county  Civil  De- 
fense Directors. 

The  course  is  recommended  to  give 
general  civil  defense  training  to  volun- 
teer workers,  both  those  already  en- 
rolled and  potential  workers,  and  civic 
groups,  including  school  organizations. 
The  course  includes  suggestions  for 
instructors. 


Auxiliary  Police  Class 

The  largest  class  of  Civil  Defense 
Policemen — one  hundred  and  sixty 
strong — was  graduated  at  Shangri-La 
Lodge,  Altoona,  on  !March  28,  1955. 
This  class  topped  a previous  record 
figure  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
set  by  East  Stroudsburg  (INIonroe 
County)  in  January. 

The  late  Captain  Emmett  J.  Dono- 
van congratulated  the  group  which  was 
comprised  of  residents  of  Westmont, 
Southmont,  Westwood,  Copper  Yoder, 
Lower  Yoder  and  West  Taylor  Town- 
ships, Cambria  County.  All  of  these 
Auxiliary  Policemen  completed  an 
eight-weeks  training  course,  taught  by 
Westmont  Police  Chief,  S.  C.  Hart- 
land. 

Duties  of  Auxiliary  Policemen  dur- 
ing an  emergency  were  discussed  at 
the  graduation  exercises  by  Chief  of 
Police,  Vaul  E.  Rouzer  of  Altoona. 
Said  Chief  Rouzer:  “Just  because  you 
may  be  a hundred  or  more  miles  from 
a disaster  is  no  reason  to  believe  you 
may  not  be  called  for  emergency  duty. 
In  the  event  of  a major  disaster  in  any 
section  of  the  state  many  Auxiliary 
Policemen  will  be  needed  swiftly”,  he 
emphasized. 

Among  others  attending  the  meeting 
were  Max  Bloomberg,  Cambria  County 
Civil  Defense  Director,  and  Attorney 
Ernest  F.  Walker,  Director  of  Civil 
Defense  in  Westmont  Borough. 

Weather  Advisors 

It  was  announced  in  the  May  issue 
of  The  Keystone  Defender  that 
FCDA  has  added  a Weather  Scientist 
to  its  staff. 

Doubtless  county  and  and  local  Civil 
Defense  Directors  have  been  puzzled 
about  the  source  of  help  on  “meteoro- 
logical matters”.  Information  on  local 
professionals  and  amateurs  with  an  in- 
terest in  the  weather  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  the  American  Meterologi- 
cal  Society,  3 Joy  Street,  Boston  8, 
IMass. 


ATTENTION— ALL  CIYIL 
DEFENSE  DIRECTORS 
In  the  next  issue  of  T he  Keystone 
Defender  we  wish  to  carry  a com- 
plete picture  of  this  Commonwealth’s 
participation  in  “Operation  Alert.” 
Please  send  news  stories  with  or 
without  photos  to : Keystone  De- 
fender, Civil  Defense,  Quakertown, 
Penna. 

Other  lead  articles  in  the  August 
Defender  : “Some  Facts  on  Con- 
tinental Defense”  by  Gen.  B.  \Y. 
Chidlaw  and  “What  the  Common- 
wealth is  Doing  about  Fallout.” 


"THE  GOOD  SOLDIER" 


(Photo  by  Pa.  State  Dept,  of  Commerce) 
Captain  Euiwctt  J..  Donovan 


Captain  Emmett  J.  Donov.an  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Police,  coordinator 
of  the  State  Council  of  Civil  Defense 
auxiliary  police  program,  died  suddenly 
on  IMay  11,  1955. 

Captain  Donovan  was  a highly  re- 
spected policeman  and  a true  friend 
of  every  auxiliary  policeman  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Richard  Ger- 
stell.  State  Civil  Defense  Director, 
“The  unusual  success  of  the  State’s 
auxiliary  police  recruitment  and  train- 
ing program  may  be  attributed,  in  large 
measure,  to  Captain  Donovan’s  capable 
and  tireless  efforts  in  that  connection. 
In  his  untimely  death,  the  Common- 
wealth has  lost  an  outstanding  public 
servant  and  all  of  us  a true  and  loyal 
friend.” 

Captain  Donovan  was  a resident  of 
Hershey.  Before  his  assignment  to  the 
State  Council  of  Civil  Defense  he  was 
an  instructor  at  the  State  Police  Train- 
ing School  there.  He  had  many  years’ 
e.xperience  in  the  “field”  with  the  state 
police  organization,  mostly  in  the  west- 
ern area  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Captain  Donovan  often  announced 
his  goal:  “State  and  local  police  can't 
begin  to  meet  an  atomic  disaster — we 
need  300,000  trained  auxiliary  police- 
men in  the  Commonwealth.” 

Great  as  this  goal  was,  the  captain, 
with  his  usual  disregard  for  long  hours 
and  setbacks,  would  eventually  have 
reached  it.  Unfortunately,  Death 
stepped  in.  Even  so.  Captain  Donovan 
made  the  Commonwealth’s  auxiliary 
police  organizations  one  of  the  Nation's 
best.  Just  about  every  hamlet  along 
important  highways  leading  into  metro- 
politan areas  has  its  auxiliary  police 
organization. 
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British  Civil  Defense  Worker  Displays 
Her  Pack 


Atom  Age  Rescuers  Will 
Go  on  Foot 

Because  rescue  vehicles  would  have 
trouble  getting  through  debris  left  by 
a nuclear  explosion,  Britain’s  Civil  De- 
fense workers  have  been  issued  new 
equipment  to  make  them  more  self- 
sufficient.  These  hand  tools  and  light 
rescue  aids  will  be  carried  in  a 30- 
pound  pack  strapped  to  the  worker’s 
back,  with  first-aid  essentials  in  a 
case  attached  to  the  special  pack. 

The  picture  shows  a British  Civil 
Defense  worker  wearing  the  new  pack 
containing  a two-foot  long  wrecking 
bar,  small  entrenching  tool,  hammer, 
length  of  half-inch  lashing,  wire  sling, 
saw  and  auger  (for  boring  holes), 
water  bottle,  torch,  dust  goggles, 
gloves,  fireman’s  ax,  jack  knife  and 
lanyard. 


New  Federal  Policy  on 
Publications 

Federal  Civil  Defense  Administra- 
tion publictions  intended  for  public  use 
will  be  provided  State  Civil  Defense 
offices  in  the  future  at  no  cost  to  the 
states,  it  was  announced  by  an  official 
of  FCDA  Region  2 at  the  regional 
State  CD  Directors’  recent  meeting  in 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

“We  prefer  that  the  State  Civil  De- 
fense Organizations  use  their  matching- 
funds  money  to  print  their  own  train- 
ing manuals  and  public  education  ma- 
terial,” said  the  FCDA  spokesman. 
“In  the  future  our  policy  will  be 
to  provide  without  cost  to  the  States, 
in  quantities  needed,  all  public  educa- 
tion and  information  booklets,  leaflets 
and  similar  material.” 

In  the  past  the  States  were  pro- 
vided limited  numbers  of  these  publi- 
cations. 


THE  LONG  PULL 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

into  our  strategy  and  tactics.  In  addi- 
tion, they  provide  the  basis  for  the 
maintenance  of  strong,  well  trained, 
highly  mobile  ground  and  naval  forces. 

“At  the  same  time,  increased  em- 
phasis is  being  given  to  continental 
defense  measures  and  to  improving  the 
readiness  of  our  reserve  forces;  also 
to  continued  close  cooperation  with  our 
allies  to  strengthen  balanced  collective 
defense  arrangements  overseas. 

“The  development  of  military  forces 
changes  with  shifts  in  the  world’s  dis- 
tribution of  power,  as  well  as  with 
scientific  developments.  Actually, 
modern  war  is  a tremendous  product 
of  the  industrial  age — of  men,  money, 
and  machines.  And  ‘the  greatest  of 
these  is  men’ — men  with  devotion  and 
determination  to  meet  the  responsibili- 
ties of  freedom.” 

New  Defense  Board  Created 

A Civil  Defense  Coordinating  Board 
within  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government  was  created  in  May  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Board  was  announced  as  the 
heads  of  the  ten  executive  depart- 
ments, Chairmen  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Directors  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  the  Administrators 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Veterans’  Adminis- 
tration. 

Four  primary  functions  of  the  Board 
were  announced.  According  to  a Fed- 
eral Bulletin,  these  are: 

(a)  To  assist  in  the  development 
of  an  orderly,  integrated  plan  for  the 
participation  of  all  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  the  civil  defense 
of  the  nation,  taking  into  consideration 
other  defense  requirements,  both  eco- 
nomic and  military. 

(b)  To  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  regarding  specific  ar- 
rangements involving  the  assumption 
of  certain  civil  defense  responsibilities 
by  the  various  departments  and  agen- 
cies. 

(c)  To  facilitate  the  development 
and  implementation  of  such  arrange- 
ments with  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization. 

(d)  To  advise  the  President  from 
time  to  time  with  respect  to  the 
progress  of  the  integration  of  civil 
defense  activities  into  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Board  shall  meet  at  request  of 
the  President  or  chairman. 
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YUCCA  BASIN 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

up  to  the  minute  information  on  local 
conditions  through  stations  manned 
just  for  these  operations. 

Now,  let  us  examine  what  takes 
place  just  before  a shot  is  fired.  On 
the  morning  before  shot  day,  a “go- 
or-no-go”  evaluation  meeting  is  held. 
At  this  meeting  the  readiness  of  experi- 
ments is  discussed;  also,  there  is  a 
preliminary  outlook  at  the  weather. 
If  the  early  outlook  is  favorable,  the 
blue  light  goes  on;  unauthorized 
personnel  are  cleared  out  of  the  tech- 
nical area  and  the  Control  Point. 
Individual  record  checks  are  made  to 
see  that  everybody  is  out  by  shot  time. 

On  the  evening  before  a shot,  usually 
10.30  P.  M.  Pacific  Time,  a much 
sterner  look  is  made  into  the  situation. 
There  are  final  reports  on  experiments, 
aircraft,  and  maneuver  programs.  The 
question  “does  the  weather  look  ac- 
ceptable” is  given  the  most  careful 
study.  If  the  weather  outlook  proves 
favorable,  expert  meteorologists  are 
busy  throughout  the  night.  There  is 
a final  weather  evaluation  at  about 
minus  one  hour,  and  this  is  supple- 
mented by  a wind  run,  concluding  at 
minus  15  minutes.  These  weather 
evaluations  are  given  added  accuracy 
by  stations  operating  at  Furnace  Creek, 
Fresno,  and  Needles,  California;  at 
Reno,  Tonopah,  Round  Mountain  and 
Caliente,  Nevada;  and  at  St.  George, 
Utah. 

Now,  you  will  remember  that  in 
one  instance  during  “Operation  Cue”, 
a shot  was  postponed  one  hour  before 
detonation  time.  , It  was  postponed 
with  television  and  motion  picture 
cameras  set  up,  the  press  box  operating 
full  blast  and  people  from  all  over  the 
world  waiting  impatiently  out  in  the 
cold  desert.  It  was  revealed  later  that 
the  shot  was  called  off,  not  because  of 
a certainty  of  danger,  but  because  of 
a probability  of  a community  of  50 
persons  receiving  a little  more  than  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission’s  allow- 
able radiation  dose. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
set  the  maximum  radiation  dose  for 
ANY  citizen  outside  the  Nevada  Test 
Site  at  3.9  roentgens  per  year.  This 
amount  of  radiation  is  less  than  that 
received  from  a single  fluoroscope 
examination.  The  Commission  did  not 
permit  an  exception  to  this  rule  even 
in  the  face  of  a loss  of  many  thousands 
of  dollars,  and  much  personal  incon- 
venience to  dignitaries  from  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

There  are  three  possible  dangers 
from  the  atomic  tests,  according  to 


Dr.  Dunning.  These  are  light  and 
heat,  blast,  and  radiation.  He  said, 
speaking  of  light  and  heat:  “The 

thermal  radiation,  at  distances  away 
from  the  test  site,  is  insignificant  ex- 
cept for  the  flash  of  light.  The  public 
is  advised  not  to  look  directly  at  the 
fire-ball  except  through  v'ery  dark 
glasses  and  is  cautioned  never  to 
use  binoculars.  To  assist  the  pass- 
ing motorists,  road-blocks  are  estab- 
lished shortly  before  a detonation  to 
inform  them  of  the  expected  flash  of 
light.  Likewise  a circle  of  about  65 
miles  is  established  around  the  Nevada 
Test  Site,  in  which  aircraft  travel  is 
restricted  from  30  minutes  before  the 
planned  time  of  detonation  until  30 
minutes  afterward.” 

Four  tons  of  dynamite  are  exploded 
one  and  two  hours  before  shot  time 
to  study  direction  and  make  certain 
that  no  damage  will  result  from  the 
atomic  blast  wave. 

Of  radiation.  Dr.  Dunning  said  that 
the  average  exposure  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  date  from  all  tests 
— American,  British  and  Russian — has 
been  about  one-tenth  of  a roentgen. 
And  incidentally,  this  is  about  the 
same  as  a dose  delivered  to  the  chest 
from  an  X-ray.  If  we  continue  our 
testing  program  every  year,  the  antici- 
pated fall-out  received  on  an  average 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  be  about  one-tenth  that  from 
natural  background  causes.  And  of 
this  Dr.  Dunning  says:  “It  is  im- 

portant that  we  realize  that  radiation 
did  not  first  appear  with  the  atomic 
bomb.  Probably  since  man’s  existence, 
he  has  been  bombarded  with  radiation 
from  naturally  occurring  substances 
on  the  earth  and  from  cosmic  rays 
coming  from  space.” 

Dr.  Graves  gave  “Operation  Cue” 
observers  much  valuable  information 
about  precautions  taken  at  Nevada 
Test  Site.  He  said:  “In  later  Winter 
and  Spring,  the  normal  wind  direction 
is  out  of  the  northwest,  directly  across 
Camp  Mercury,  Indian  Springs,  and 
the  Las  Vegas  area.  When  a front 
passes,  the  wind  may  for  a brief  pe- 
riod come  out  of  the  southwest,  blow- 
ing across  Lincoln  Mine  and  the 
Pioche-Caliente-Panaca  area.  Only 
very  rarely — and  for  only  a brief 
period — does  it  blow  toward  open 
areas  to  the  east,  southeast,  to  the 
north,  or  to  the  southwest.”  And  in 
that  statement  lies  the  full  and  true 
reason  for  the  many  postponements  of 
“Operation  Cue.”  Beforehand,  Dr. 
Graves  gave  warning  of  possible  post- 
ponement. He  said:  “The  criteria  for 
a tower  shot  of  above  nominal  yield, 
even  on  a 500-foot  tower,  are  quite 


strict.  What  we  will  look  for  is  a 
pattern  of  relatively  low  wind  speed, 
with  considerable  horizontal  shear, 
blowing  toward  open  country  in-be- 
tween communities.”  He  added  that 
the  chances  of  getting  off  a shot  are 
about  one  to  fourteen. 

It  should  also  be  understood  that 
the  yields  of  the  atomic  device  fired 
at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  are  much 
smaller  than  those  of  the  thermo- 
nuclear weapons  tested  in  the  Pacific. 
“Operation  Cue”  yielded  about  35,000- 
kilotons  and  none  much  greater  than 
this  size  is  fired  at  Nevada. 

Because  using  a continental  test 
means  great  savings  and  generally 
speeds  up  the  entire  Atomic  Weapons 
Program,  it  was  felt  that  Civil  De- 
fense Directors  should  know  these 
basic  facts  for  use  against  misled 
critics.  Civil  Defense  Directors  should 
also  take  notice  that  the  radiation 
problem  is  not  hopeless.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site,  radia- 
tion is  being  very  capably  controlled. 
True,  the  amount  of  radiation  from 
the  smaller  atomic  bombs  is  less  than 
from  the  giant  H-bomb.  But  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission’s  great 
success  at  Yucca  Basin  should  give  us 
all  greater  hope. 

Alternate  Control 

Center  Plan 

A SPECIAL  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Col.  Arthur  Heritage,  U.  S. 
Army-Ret.,  Chairman  of  the  Delaware 
Valley  Civil  Defense  Federation,  to 
draw  up  plans  for  alternate  use  of  con- 
trol centers  in  the  event  of  an  enemy 
attack. 

Talley  D.  Joiner  of  Philadelphia  is 
serving  as  Chairman.  Area  of  the 
Federation  includes  Philadelphia, 
Montgomery,  Bucks,  Delaware  and 
Chester  Counties  in  Pennsylvania: 
Camden  City  and  County,  Gloucester, 
Burlington,  Salem  and  IMercer  Coun- 
ties in  New  Jersey,  and  Wilmington 
and  New  Castle  County  in  Delaware. 
The  committee’s  responsibility  will  in- 
clude informing  all  member  organiza- 
tions of  the  location  of  counties’  and 
major  cities’  civil  defense  control  cen- 
ters. It  will  also  give  locations  and 
list  equipment  of  these  control  cen- 
ters and  a plan  will  be  devised  whereby, 
if  one  control  center  is  destroyed, 
another  will  immediately  “take  up  the 
slack”. 

In  his  study.  Chairman  Joiner  is 
considering  only  control  centers  out- 
side a twelve-mile  circle  from  prob- 
able ground  zero. 
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The  Penna.  Welfare  Plan 

The  Pennsylvania  plan  of  training 
a minimum  of  five  key  women  to  act 
as'  County  Welfare  Instructors  has  re- 
ceived acceptance  and  is  producing 
amazing  results.  This  program  was 
initiated  last  November  and  since  that 
time  a six-hour  County  Welfare  In- 
structors’ Course  has  been  conducted 
in  fourteen  counties.  The  two  simple 
manuals  used  include,  “Training  Tech- 
niques for  Obtaining  a Maximum 
Amount  of  Group  Participation”  and 
“Group  Dynamics.”  County  Welfare 
Instructors,  many  of  whom  have  never 
spoken  in  public  before,  are  respon- 
sible the  day  of  the  course  for  dividing 
their  county  into  geographical  areas 
and  scheduling  training  for  a six-hour 
session  in  the  Basic  Care  of  Homeless 
throughout  the  county.  Teams  com- 
posed of  no  less  than  four  instructors 
proceed  with  the  training  schedule. 

Recruitment  is  arranged  through 
the  County  Ministerial  Organization 
by  the  County  Civil  Defense  Director 
and  his  Welfare  Chief.  Six  women 
from  each  organization  attend  instruc- 
tion when  conducted  in  their  area. 
These  church  representatives  are  given 
the  six-hour  course  which  includes 
simple  requirements  for  applying  the 
instructions  in  their  own  church,  using 
initiative,  ingenuity  and  imagination. 

In  some  counties  as  many  as  thirty 
instructors  have  been  trained  at  one 
time,  however,  when  possible,  selection 
of  a dozen  capable  volunteers  is  pre- 
ferable, allowing  more  time  for  indi- 
vidual practice  teaching  and  the 
constructive  class  criticism  which  fol- 
lows. Using  this  pattern,  twenty 
County  Welfare  Instructors  trained 
over  eight  hundred  women  in  Dauphin 
County  in  less  than  four  weeks. 

Mrs.  Isabella  W.  Wood,  Dauphin 
County  Welfare  Chief,  announced  the 
following  requirements  for  churches  to 
be  used  as  Mass  Care  Centers,  follow- 
ing the  basic  course  in  Mass  Care  of 
the  Homeless; 


A News  Bulletin  commented  that, 
starting  June  1,  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau  will  transmit  twice  daily  to 
certain  critical  areas  wind  data  upon 
which  to  base  possible  radioactive 
fall-out  patterns.  Quipped  the  Bos- 
ton Traveler: 

“Perhaps  that  means  we’ll  hear : 
‘Hydrogen  showers  possible,  clearing 
sometime  after  midnight.  In  case  of 
scattered  mushroom  clouds,  Worces- 
ter should  move  to  Springfield.  If 
Springfield  isn’t  there,  try  Hartford.’ 
Never  again  will  we  object  to  a ‘fair 
and  warmer’  followed  by  rain.  Rain 
at  least  is  friendly.” 
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1.  The  six  church  representatives  are  to 
acquaint  their  church  with  the  Emergency 
Welfare  Program. 

2.  Required  training  is  a six-hour  basic 
course  in  Care  of  the  Homeless. 

3.  Four  qualified  instructors  must  con- 
duct the  training  in  each  church  (anyone 
having  completed  the  course  conducted  by 
the  County  Welfare  Instructors  is  con- 
sidered qualified). 

4.  A reservation  list  of  trainees  with  a 
verbal  roll  call  at  completion  of  the  in- 
struction must  be  kept. 

5.  The  local  Civil  Defense  Director 

should  be  invited  to  attend  and  administer 
the  loyalty  oath.  _ ____ 

6.  A copy  of  the  reservation  list  is  to 
be  kept  by  the  local  civil  defense  organi- 
zation. 

7.  A floor  plan  of  the  church  for  the 
care  of  evacuees  must  be  prepared. 

8.  A list  of  Mass  Care  Center  staff  must 
be  prepared. 

9.  A Mass  Care  Center  exercise  is  to  be 
completed  after  complying  with  the  above 
regulations. 

10.  Each  church  must  have  a first  aid 
team. 

The  response  to  these  requirements 
has  been  excellent,  many  churches  hav- 
ing already  conducted  exercises  simu- 
lating evacuee  care. 

One  unexpected  result  is  that  In- 
structors, while  teaching  others,  gain 
confidence,  develop  personality  and  be- 
come possible  candidates  as  future 
replacements  for  the  County  Welfare 
Chief.  Catholic  women  are  training 
in  Protestant  churches.  This  plan  acts 
as  a strong  cohesive  community  factor, 
overruling  prestige  and  age. 

At  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Re- 
gional Conference  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross,  held  at  Pocono 
Manor,  Pennsylvania,  May  13  and  14, 
1955,  Mr.  R.  T.  Schaeffer,  Director, 
Disaster  Services,  The  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross,  and  Mrs.  Gweneth 
Zarfoss,  Coordinator,  Emergency  Wel- 
fare Services,  State  Council  of  Civil 
Defense,  proposed  it  as  an  effective 
means  of  coordinating  the  work  of  the 
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Red  Cross  Disaster  Services  and  civil 
defense  personnel. 

A means  of  self  expression  is  an 
effective  appeal  to  volunteers.  This 
County  Welfare  Instructors’  Plan  pro- 
vides that  opportunity. 

JUST  BEFORE  PRESS  TIME 

On  June  9 Governor  George  M. 
Leader  announced  appointments  as 
follows  to  the  State  Council  of  Civil 
Defense:  Hon.  Berwyn  F.  Mattison, 
Secretary  of  Health;  Hon.  Harry 
Shapiro,  Secretary  of  Welfare;  Hon. 
Joseph  J.  Lawler,  Secretary  of  High-  i 
ways;  Hon.  Maurice  F.  Goddard,  Sec- 
retary of  Forests  and  Waters,  and  Col. 
Earl  J.  Henry,  Commissioner  of  the  ; 
Pennsylvania  State  Police.  | 

The  Governor  also  announced  his 
plan  to  combine  the  State  Council  of 
Civil  Defense  and  the  Governor’s  | 
Emergency  Disaster  Committee.  Mr.  ' 
Charles  Freeland,  American  National 
Red  Cross,  will  be  asked  to  serve  as 
liaison  officer  with  this  combined  or- 
ganization. ' 

'TAKING  NO  CHANCES”  | 

An  Iowa  Civil  Defense  Director  is  j 
apparently  taking  no  chances  on  any 
of  his  citizens  missing  the  Alert.  f 

Suggested  Pottawattamie  County  [l 
Civil  Defense  Director  Ernest  Wool-  y 
sey:  He’d  pull  a series  of  switches  E 
causing:  j 

1.  A column  of  red  smoke  to  rise  | 

about  7000  feet;  | 

2.  Explosion  of  an  aerial  bomb;  | 

3.  Release  of  several  helium  filled  ? 
balloons;  and, 

4.  Release  of  a sprayed  mixture  of 

powdered  sugar  and  peppermint  over  | 
the  city.  | 

Director  W oolsey  is  reported  as ! 
“never  having  believed  in  air  raid  | 
sirens.”  | 
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